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ABSTRACT 

Bilingual education is not entirely a new idea. In 
the 18th and 19th centuries it was practiced in church schools, 
particularly in German and Spanish. Most communities, however, 
assumed a strongly assimilationi st stance for their public schools, 
especially after World War I. In recent years,, however, this attitude 
has been partly reversed under the impact of the concept of cultural 
pluralism and a growing ethnic awareness. The greatest impetus to 
bilingual education was given by the Bilingual Education Act of 1968. 
That law defined this area of teaching as the "use of two languages 
as mediums of instruction." Its design may be transitional, 
maintenance, restorationist, or culturally pluralistic. The last is 
exemplified by Miami's Coral Way School in which Spanish-speaking 
Cuban refugee children effectively learned English and their 
English-speaking peers, learned Spanish. This school 1 s success, the 
funding provided by the Bilingual Education Act mentioned above, and 
favorable court decisions help explain the movement's rapid progress 
in the recent past. Research on the subject has led to several 
definitive conclusions, but they are relatively few in number. The 
future of this area of education will be determined by its success in 
actual practice and in the ebb and flow of social and political 
influences. (Author) 
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HILI.VU AL Km CATION: 

AX IDEA 
WHOSE TIME HAS COME 



For more than a century, teaching 
in English — and only English — was a main route to cultural 
assimilation. Recent legislation and court decisions 
foster bilingual education, partly as an expedient way to 
help kids learn better. It may also pave the way 
for cultural pluralism. 



Frederick Shiiw :s Director of Research in the Office of Bilingual Education 
of the Sew York City Board of Education. 
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Bilinriuol Education : 
An Idea Whose Time 
Has Come 



For several years a new movement in American education has been 
gaining momentum -an effort to establish bilingual education, not only in New 
York City, but wherever non-I;nghsh-spe;iking childicn attend public schools. As 
late as l l >70, it was actually illegal to teach a subject matter course in a foreign 
language in the citCs public schools. That year, however, a state law permitting 
bilingual education was enacted. Kmr years later a court order mandated it. This 
decree was based partly on a 1974 Supreme Court ruling that norr-Enghsh-spcak- 
ing Chinese children who were instructed in English in the San Francisco public 
schools did not enjoy equality of treatment, for "students who do not understand 
hnglish are cffec:i\eiy foreclosed from any meaningful education" (Lau v. A'/c/i- 
oh). Later in 1974 a court order called the "Aspira Consent Decree" ushered in 
a vast new program of bilingual education in this city's schools for pupils of. His- 
panic origin, who comprise a substantial proportion of the school population. 
Instruction in a bilingual setting, prohibited by law a scant half do/en years ago, 
is now r-qtnred for thousands ot pupils. 

Bilingual Education in the United States 

.Bilingual education is" tu»; a new concept, Before the rise of public 
school education :n the nineteenth century, for example, sectarian instruction in 
German (often excluding English) was common throughout Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Carinas. Even after the advent of public education in 
Pennsylvania, an 1S37 stare law permitted teaching in German on an equal basis 
with English. In Ohio, an 1838 law allowed German-English instruction in dis- 
tricts willi large German populations. About the same time, a Wisconsin district 
allotted a third of its funds for texts printed in German. 

When the United States reached its present Southwestern continen- 
tal limits after the Mexican War, Spanish-speaking children in the newly acquired 
territories were originally accommodated in schools in which instruction was con- 
ducted in Spanish. In California, for example, almost a fifth of all education was 
conducted in Spanish in state supported Catholic schools. In New Mexico, the 
language of instruction, even in the public schools, was predominantly Spanish. 

At about the same time,l Oklahoma's Cherokee Indians developed 
a written language and established ah -.educational system which produced a lit- 
eracy rate of 90 percent in their native; language. Their bilingual leaching was so 
effective that the Oklahoma Cherokees ihad a higher literacy rate in English than 
the white populations of Texas and Arkansas. 

Paralleling these undertakings was a contemporary experiment in 
bilingual education in New York City, starting in 1837, following' a wave of Irish 
and German immigration. At that time the city's public schools were administered 
by a private association called the "Public Education Society/' The Irish immi- 
grants, of course, spoke English, but new German arrivals faced a language prob- 
lem. Responding to this need, the Public Education Society established an clc- 
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menLir> .school exclusively for Germans, so that they might be taught in English 
for a maximum of one year by a teacher who understood German, 

Bilingual education has always been influenced by prevailing Amer- 
ican attitudes towards foreigners and the languages they spoke. For over a cen- 
tury after the War of Independence, a major- American goal was to create a 
national identity patterned after the country's rulers, then English-speaking Anglo- 
Saxons. As millions of immigrants from Southern and Kasiern Europe poured in 
at the turn of the last century, however, this approach was partly replaced by 
the "melting pot" doctrine, art attempt to amalgamate and assimilate the various 
immigrant groups into a new, distinctly American race of man. 

World War l produced a period of extreme nationalism, highly un- 
tu\orabIc to "hyphenated" Americans and their respective languages and cultures, 
Ihe reverse held true after World War n. As we shall see, the latter set the stage, 
first for greater tolerance of other cultures, then for a recognition of the benefits 
of cultural diversity. 

These changing attitudes helped shape bilingual education in this 
country. In IS3.S, for example, a committee of the Public Education Society ap- 
praised New York's German bilingual schools. The committee found that pupils 
were so happy in a German-speaking milieu that they remained there (violating 
the Society's rules) even after meeting the prescribed standards for speaking En- 
glish. Many, however, did not master English as readily as their peers who attended 
conventional American schools. The committee also suggested that segregated 
schooling retarded assimilation into contemporary Anglo-American society, while 
"German children who mingled promiscuously in other schools lost all trace of 
nationality." Accordingly, the Society required a more rigid enforcement of the 
one-year enrollment rule and eliminated all but its primary grades. In 1842, the 
association refused to institute a comparable school for newly arrived Italian 
children. They closed the German school forever in 1850, Meanwhile, the state 
legislature had created a genuinely public Board of Education (giving New York 
both a public and private system of public education for a decade). In 1847 this 
body established evening schools, with the heaviest enrollment in "English for 
forc'icners" classes, Almost a century afterwards, comparable classes achieved lit- 
erary^ fame in The Education of ti*Y*M*A % N K*A*P*L*A*N. 

The "melting pot" concept produced strenuous efforts to develop % 
methods of teaching "English to foreigners" and promote speedier assimilation, 
particularly in the years preceding World War I. The war, however, which en- 
gendered widespread hostility towards aliens, elicited legislation restricting, the 
medium of instruction to English in thirty-four states, New York included. In 
some, in fact, an instructor who taught in a foreign language risked the loss of 
his license, or even criminal penalties. These measures did not apply to the study 
of foreign language by English-speaking students, but even that study lost favor. 
Although the public high school population of the United States rose from 
1.300,000 in 1915 to 5,400.000 in 1948, enrollment in German language classes 
dropped from 324,000 (25 percent) to 43,000 (less than 1 percent). 
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Changing Attitudes toward Bilingualism 

Dining the past few decades, American attitudes towards the non- 
English-speaking haw gradually altered, shifting from a single-language, single- 
culture standard toward a greater understanding of cultural heterogeneity. Here 
is what a resource unit recently distributed to teachers in the New York City 
schools stated - 

The concept of the "moiling pot" whore each culture of the immigrant 
was tossed into the cauldron to create the "great American dream" is 
changing to a concept of forging together a giant mosaic of each eth- 
nic cultuie delineated and brilliantly etched into the American monu- 
mental design. 

Recognition of ethnic diversity has been based parity on the spectacular growth of 
self- awareness self-asvcmon. and pride evinced by ethnic group 1 * themselves. For 
example, in the 1970 i-diuon of licyond ihe \Jcltinx i'ot, Glazer and Moynihan 
observed that black:* have become a distinctive group, developing their own "his- 
tory, defined i n;eres::.. and identifiable styles in social life, culture and politics." 
Other group*' have ab.o rejected complete assimilation in favor of distinctive 
group identity and status. "Hi fin icily has evolved into a political idea, a mobilizing 
principle, and an elfeciivc means of advancing group inteiest/' report Glazer and 
Moynihan. 

Rising Ethic Awareness among New York's Puerto Ricans 

As among other ethnic groups, a heightened ethnic awareness has 
emerged among New York's Puerto Ricans, whose numbers include the city's larg- 
est noii-hnghsh-speakmg group, Endeavoring to maintain their identity, many 
mainland Puerto Ricans have laid great stress on retaining their language and 
customs. 

Greater ethnic self-awareness however, does not fully account for a 
Puerto Ricaif.s attachment to his Hispanic cultural heritage and language; unique 
external circumstances have also contributed. As with other Hispanic newcomers, 
recently arrived Puerto Ricans are likely to continue speaking Spanish, since the 
use of a familiar tongue helps reduce culture shock caused by contact with an 
unfamiliar environment. Sometimes, however, they continue to rely on Spanish 
longer than other Hispanic newcomers. 

Environmental as well as political influences have helped produce 
this effect. Initially Puerto Rican neighborhoods in New York were islands, in 
seas of other groups. But mass migrations, like those in the years preceding World 
War I, greatly expanded these neighborhoods:- Then they fused, creating vast 
geographical blocs of Puerto Ricans. Inhabitants of barrios like these found less 
opportunity and less motivation to master English. Furthermore, thousands of 
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Pucilo Ricans shuttle back and forth between the island, and the mainland. They 
must remain lluenl in Spanish in order to communicate with family and friends 
in Puerto Rico. Although bilingualism is accepted in the schools of Puerto Rico, 
language loyalty has become a political issue. Puerto Rican indepvndvn'Astas have 
emphasized the use of Spanish as essential to their feelings of sclf-wcrih. 

As education in Puerto Rico has improved, the island's migrants 
have become more exacting in their educational demands. When the island was 
first annexed by the United States, less than a quarter of its inhabitants were 
literate. Great progress was made under "Operation Bootstrap," a government 
sponsored effort 10 promote Puerto Rico's economy and raise its educational sys- 
tem to higher levels. In recent years, school enrollments have increased; part- 
time instruction has been drastically reduced, especially in rural areas; and pupil 
attrition rates ha\e declined. Having experienced improvements in their own edu- 
cational system, the islanders have become more knowledgeable about the ben- 
efits of* bilingual education, which many now regard as a priority. 

The Development of Sociolinguistics 

In recent years, social scientists have noted the tenacious survival of 
suhnationaJilies in our society over the generations. In recognition of this phe- 
nomenon, these social scientists have advocated a view of cultural pluralism that 
recognizes the importance of the unique cultural milieu associated with each im- 
migrant group. This doctrine underlies the philosophy of bilingual-bicultural ed- 
ucation. 

Interest in the concept of ethnic pluralism has led to inquiries into 
the status of non-F.nghsh languages among minority groups and the role of bi- 
lingualism in our society. These inquiries are now conducted under the rubric of 
"soeiohnguistics," the sociology of language. 

One of the pioneers in developing sociolinguistics has been Profes- 
sor Joshua Fishman. Some of his major observations about cultural pluralism 
and bilingual education in the United Stales are summarized below. 

1. English is recognized as the "common language of American unity 
and the basic language of American culture, government, and edu- 
cation for all Americans. " 

2. It is no longer necessary to insist on the exclusive use of English 
to prevent "Balkanization" because a "common pattern of com- 
mitment and participation in American political processes has ... 
become fully established among almost all subgroups within our 
society/' 

3. Groups like the Croats in Yugoslavia, Bretons in France, and 
Basques in Spain breed possibilities of political and social clcav- 
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ages. We may avoid perils of this kind by encouraging cultural 
pluralism, not cullur.il separation, and by fostering it on a volun- 
tary basis rather than offiei.il!> maintaining ethnic groups as "sep- 
arate, monolingual, non-Kngii.^h-speaking % units. 

4. We should strive to preserve migrants* mother tongues while they 
learn English, for those languages arc important for our external 
relations. Since becoming n leading world power, we have discov- 
ered the need for competence in non-English languages: vast sums 
are being spent to insure the teaching of foreign languages. If bi- 
linguaV native languages arc allowed to atrophy, a precious na- 
tional resource will be dissipated. 

5. Under these safeguards, a commitment to a culturally pluralistic 
society may preserve a varied pool of lantmnnes. We should not 
merely tolerate cultural diversity, but recognize "honestly pursued 
cross-cultural understanding" as invaluable for the preservation of 
our language resources. 

By offering an ideology and an intellectual climate favoring the concept of bilin- 
gualism, sociulinguistics has contributed significantly to the recent renaissance 
of interest in and support for bilingual education. 

The Bilingual Act of 1968 

Contemporary bilingual education received its greatest impetus from 
the Federal Bilingual Act of 1968. Experimentation in this area preceded the en- 
actment of this measure, however, for over a decade. 

A pioneer test, the "Puerto Rican Study/' was conducted by the 
New York City Board of Education between 1953 and 1957. This project at- 
tempted to discover how to improve the education of non-English-speaking Puerto 
Rican children. The investigators cited a Philippine experiment which suggested 
that instruction in the child's mother tongue in the initial year and the subsequent 
introduction of Tagalog, the national language, might promote his mastery 
Tagalog. Accordingly, Dr. Carmen Sanguinctti, an educator and researcher who 
was a native of Puerto Rico, organized a program for teaching junior high school 
science to Spanish-speaking children. The results were so favorable that the 
"Puerto Rican Study" recommended the extension of Spanish instruction to ad- 
ditional subject areas and other grade levels. 

The case for bilingual instruction was considerably strengthened by 
an apparently successful elementary school program initialed in Dade County, Flor- 
ida, in 1963 for refugees from Cuba. The "Coral Way School/ 1 as it was called, 
offered a novel curriculum: half the time was spent in Spanish and half in En- 
glish, thereby encouraging Spanish-speaking pupils to master English and vice 
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versa. 1 In succeeding years, comparable projects were instituted in San Antonio, 
Texas, ami at the Navajo Rough Koek School, in Arizona. Subsequently, these 
expel iments had a pronounced national influence on bilingual education. 

A valuable project, based on a sound research design, was con- 
ducted in the New York uty's public schools between 1964 and 1967, It grew 
paitly out of a recognition by the Hoard of Kducation of the special needs of 
Pucilo Kican children and parti> out of the pleas of concerned Puerto Rican 
groups !»<r fulfillment of those needs. The direct inspiration was a bilingual school 
established by the Puerto Kican Department of lid neat ion in Ray anion, for chil- 
dic:i w!u> began ihcr scliouhni: :n New York, but migrated to Puerto Rico, know- 
ing no Spanish. I his Mig^esied reversing the process, that is, establishing classes 
:\-r : n mi- I'nghs! \ speaking Puerto Rican children in New York. As a result, the 
B.\n.i i'f i-duciitu n launched a second project for teaching junior high school in 
Spanish. - 

The findings of this study wor-j that pupil achievement rose in sci- 
ence and Spanish, but :\n in .octal studies and mathematics; the e.xpcrinicutals 
Mnp.isved she control group in :eading l-nglish, but did no better in classroom 
work m Language Acts. bihnaiully taught pupils tended to use Spanish more frc- 
qi:en;A than the controls earned superior ratings in effort and reliability, and 
evperienc.'d a diminution of anxiety, 

One of the study's most important outcomes was the identification 
of conditions most likely to promote the success of a bilingual program: a school 
whose pupils consist chiefb. of recent arrivals; teacher fluency in Spanish and a 
■.veil-knit siatf; an oricnution program lor community, school Maff and pupils; 
teacl.ers and parents receptive to bilinynal education: curriculum materials ap- 
propriate to pupils' needs; and, pupils sufficiently fluent in Spanish to benefit by 
ins-ruction in it. 

i be federal govcrnnu tit's first substantial funding of public educa- 
tion resulted trom the passage of the Ulemeutary and Secondary Education Act 
of !9o. s if-sl-.A/. Original!;. , this piece of legislation contained no provisions for 
bilingual education, consequently. \ery few projects of this nature were supported 
by federal money. When delegates from scores of school districts appeared before 
the House of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor in 1967, for 
example, they reported on the use of federal funds in their respective communi- 
ties. Only one local board (Albuquerque, N.M.) testified that it had devoted a 
portion of its federal monies to bilingual education. 

Public support for bilingual education, however, was not lacking. In 



1 Comparable programs arc conducted in GrciA and Hebrew day schools as well as in Chinese 
"after school" programs. Intuitions of this kind, however, arc not "two-way" schools: children 
from dilferent backgrounds du not impart their respective languages and cultures to each oth- 
er. As we shall sec below, the purpose is really language "maintenance" or "restoration." 

1 This study, entitled Science instruction in Spanish for Pupils of Spanish Speaking Rncktiround, 
uas conducted by Dr. Arnold D. Radnor, Dr. Philip A. Bulger, and Dr. Carmen Sanguineus. 
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the Southwest, fnr example, Chicanos returning from World War 11 had organized 
veterans 4 associations which initiated educational improvement campaigns to sen- 
sitize school systems to nonEnghsh-spcaking children** needs. Organizations like 
the Puerto Kican Eoium and Aspira campaigned in New York for comparable 
goals. When they petitioned Congress for federal aid, these groups secured fa- 
vorable responses from members in states such as Texas, New York, and Cali- 
fornia, winch had large Spanish-speaking populations. Texas' Senator Ralph W. 
Yarberough, introduced an amendment to nstA, co-sponsored by Senator Jacob 
J a vi is of New York, which was eventually enacted as the Bilingual I id uc a lion Law. 
Co»ig:\ s'-man James Scheuer of New York introduced the- J louse version. 

The Bilingual Education Act (officially known .»s Pule vii of the 
I'm: a oi Win?*). Mgncd by P resident Johnson in !°68, offered aid to local educa- 
tion jeencifs union initialed "fot ward-looking * bilingual education programs to 
resolve >he learning problem* of children with limited English -speaking ability. 

muK were available iVr planning, siaff training, assembling teaching materials 
and equipment, and iterating bilingual .is well as bieukural p-rograms (imparting 
knowledge o! the htMory and culture associated v» ith pupils' languages), promot- 
ing closer home-school f elationships. educating adults, increasing school holding 
power, and offering vocational courses. 

The enacunent of this measure was a turning point for American 
bilingual education. The l.'.S. Office uf Education began to fu:u! projects in which 
the use of a child's "mother tongue other than English 0 was recognized as the 
"medium of aist ruction before the child's command of English was sufficient to 
carry thv whole load of his education." Then, in 1°72, Massachusetts passed a 
"Transitional Bilingual Education Ac:," 1 requiring bilingual instruction in all school 
districts with twenty or more pupils of limited English-speaking ability in any 
given language. By l l >75. fourteen other states had enacted mandatory legislation 
in this area: others, permissive legislation. Many states also repealed their laws 
prohibiting the use of any language but English for purposes of instruction, among 
them New York State. By 1974. bilingual programs served more than 100,000 
pupils across the nation. 

The public schools of New York City were among the first to es- 
tablish programs under Title vn. The city's original bilingual school was opened 
in 196S. the year the Bilingual Act became law. This school had a well-integrated 
program of instruction, teacher-training projects, parent participation, and cur- 
riculum development. The children were largely Hispanic; the remainder, En- 
glish-speaking. It was partly a "two-way" school, balancing Spanish dominant 
pupils learning English with monolingual speakers learning Spanish. The school 
aroused great enthusiasm among its pupils, parents, and teachers, and discipline 
problems dropped to the vanishing point. When parents were given the option 
of sending their children to another school, 98 percent chose to have them stay. 
(Almost all the remainder had migrated to Puerto Rico.) Then, in 1969 a second 
bilingual school, P.S. 211, was established in a converted Bronx factory. Half the 
children were Hispanic and half English-speaking, and' bilingual instruction was 
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more individualized linn in ivs. 2 5, with nomgraded grouping, open corridor 
classes, and small duster groups advancing at their own pace. 

Three years later, the Office of LJilingual Hducation was established 
as a central unit at the Board of Kduealion to coordinate bilingual instruction in 
the city's schools. This office is now responsible for the development and imple- 
mentation of bilingual and Emglish-asra-seeond-language programs, 3 the prepa- 
ration and dissemination of bilingual classroom materials, research practices and 
information (ihiough its Cross-Cultural Training and Resource Center), and the 
preparation and training of teachers and para-professionals in the rationale and 
methodology of bilinguaJ/bicultural education. 

The legislation and programs outlined above have produced a new 
approach to teaching non-English-speaking students. The national Association of 
Teachers of Mnglish to Speakers of Other Languages asserts that the perspective 
of American educators has changed from a "rejection of other languages to an 
acceptance of them as valuable national resources and as valid and even neces- 
sary mediums for instruction." 

What Ls Bilingual Education? 

If a dozen specialists in the area were asked this question, they might 
offer a dozen different responses. In the absence of consensus, it might be useful to 
refer to the U.S. Office of Education's guidelines for bilingual education programs. 

Bilingual education is instruction in two languages and the use of two : 
languages as mediums of instruction for any part of the school curricu- 
lum. Study of the history and culture associated with a student's mother 
tongue is considered an integral part of bilingual education. [Italics in 
original] 

Many variations in the design of bilingual education programs may be found 
among the nation's school systems. How may the several types be classified? A 
useful schema was developed by Professor Josue M. Gonzalez, Director of Chi- 
cago Slate University's Institute for Bicultural Education. 

I. English as a Second Language/ Bilingual (Transitional) This type 
has a strictly remedial orientation. As the title suggests, the em- 
phasis is on learning English as quickly as possible, with the child's 
native language limited to small segments of time, if any. 

'The Linglisrwis-a*seeond'languagc approach lo instructing non-Knglish-spcnktng pupils attempts 
to help them acquire fluency in L-nglish by mastering its grammar and sound systems. 4 *nsL," 
as it is called, was introduced into the city's school system in 1 967, and it spread to many 
schools. Advocates of bilingual education accept it as a useful tool, and it will be retained 
under the Aspira Consent Decree f discussed below). They maintain, however, that it is too 
narrow in scope to satisfy the needs of the target pupil population fully. 
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2. !iilin\>mi! Maintenance. The mother tongue is used nunc extensively 
for subject matter courses. Pupils' fluency with another language 
is regarded as a persona! and national asset, to be retained and 
developed. 

3. Minimal/ 11 icultural Maintenance. This type resembles "bilingual 
maintenance," but adds eurricular offerings in the history and cul- 
ture of the pupils 4 ethnic-linguistic group. 

4. Hitingital/Hictdtural Rvstoratkmist. This is similar to the two pre- 
vious types, but seeks to renew the language and culture of the 
pupils' ancestors, even if they lost it through assimilation. 

5. Culturally Pluralistic. This is comparable to the previous type, but 
it encompasses all the school's pupils They develop fluency in each 
other's language, history, and culture. 

The last approach is partly exemplified by Miami's famous Coral Way School in 
which Spanish was the language of instruction for half a day; English, for the 
remainder. As a result, Cuban pupils effectively learned English and English- 
speaking pupils Spanish. 

The cooperative efforts of the French government and the State of 
Louisiana to reviver the use of the French language offer an example of the "res- 
torationist" type. The former sends cooperants to Louisiana for this {purpose. 4 

On a nationwide basis, the overwhelming majority of bilingual pro- 
grams fall into two categories, transitional or bilingual maintenance, antf most of 
these arc transitional. Professor Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, Dean of Foitjham Uni- 
versity's School of Sociology, has offered one reason: 

The values which were expressed in the [Congressional] hearings on 
Bilingualism [1967] and which eventually prevailed, are not those which 
stress the teaching of Spanish for the preservation of a culture, but as 
an instrument for learning English more effectively, and for more rapid 
assimilation to American life. 

Professor Gonzalez, who devised the five classifications presented above, expressed 
a similar viewpoint: "Title vn functionally promotes the use of other languages 
only as a means to the end of learning English, after which the use of the native 
idiom is not recommended." 

In other words, the concepts of cultural pluralism were ovcrshad- 



• Coopvrantt arc young Frenchmen who perform non military duties in certain countries out- 
side France during their respective periods of military service, an arrangement that bears 
some resemblance to our Peace Corps. 
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owed in the hearings and in the substantive content of the Bilingual Education 
Act by more immediately utilitarian goals. Accordingly, the "special education 
needs" of "children with limited linglish ability" (words Congress used) were 
portrayed in terms that emphasized the remedial aspects of bilingual education, 
Arguments like the following were presented at the Congressional hearings: 

1'he non-Hnghsh-speakmg child requires special instruction with edu- 
cational method* different from those employed for native F.uglish 
peckers. His grc.itot problem is frequently tiie language banier: Many 
a Span.sh-speaking child, for example, becomes bevwideied when he 
filters a school in which the medium of mstrueuun is English. 

I : \.e:n«4 those handicaps, many non-l-nghsh-speaking pupils fall behind, 
MasM-.e retardation in .such critical skills as reading and arithmetic, 
eourSed with a high attrition rate, helps place Puerto Ricans among 
the city's lowest achieving pupils. 

In 'he past, dropouts could readily find "muscle" jobs, requiring rela- 
tj\-*»\ little academic training. Such opportunities, however, have greatly 
.limmished. According!), poor scholastic achievement may beget serious 
•Kaipattonai problems. 

Advocates of bilingual education suggest that the youngster's mother 
tongue is the best initial medium of instruction, Following the prin- 
ciple of proceeding from the known to the unknown, it is pedagogi- 
caliy sound to begin schooling by communicating with a child in the 
language he knows best. 

Students must master subject matter courses in junior and senior high 
tchools without delay, lest they fall behind in their studies. Accord- 
ingly, instruction in their native tongues may be essential at these school 
levels. 

Research in bilingual education abroad suggests that it may offer prom- 
ise of improved academic proficiency. A highly controlled experiment 
with Indian pupils in Chiapas, Mexico, for example, showed that an 
experimental group instructed in reading first in their own languages 
later performed better in reading Spanish than a control group taught 
originally in Spanish. Wallace Lambert, a specialist in the social psy- 
chology of bilingualism at McGill University, found that when matched 
groups of bilinguals and monolinguals were subjected to I.Q. tests, the 
bilinguals did at least as well as their peers and had the advantage of 
learning a second language as well. 
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Accumulating evidence from bilingual experiments suggests that bilin- 
gual education may engender better personal adjustment than conven- 
tional t\pes of education among nou-Imglish-spcaking pupils. Observ- 
ers of bilingual projects have noted a relatively tranquil atmosphere 
in the bilingual classes they have visited. One reason may be that the 
child no longer believes his language and culture are being rejected. 
Accordingly, bilingual education enhances his self-confidence and self- 
esteem. . 

When school children learn .the community's dominant language and 
their parents do not. a distressing reversal of roles may occur, lead- 
ing to tension and strain between the generations. The child who 
achieves academic success, including the mastery of English, may re- 
ject his parents ;.s well as his native language and culture. A less as- 
similative type of pupil, unable to meet academic standards, may 
become alienated from his parents and :he "Anglo" world alike. Sub- 
sequently, anii-soeiai attitudes and behavior may develop. A. Bruce 
Gaarder, an authority on bilingual education, believes it helps "estab- 
lish a mutualk supporting relationship between home an J school." 

Professor Gonzalez has offered the following observations about these 

arguments: 

Most «>f the testimony .md optniun which gave spirit to the law was 
based on a re medial. -'"compensatory mode of minority group education. 
In essence sshat '.: suggested was that temporary use of the native lan- 
guage would help remediate or compensate for childhood rearing prac- 
tices and experience^ which were deemed inadequate, in preparing the 
child for learning in a tegular instructional program. The use of Spanish 
was thus perceived as an unfortunate necessity rather than an oppor- 
tunity for enrichment. The ultimate aim. of course, was to move chil- 
dren tint of functional bilingualism and into monoglot instruction. 

When bilingual education is regarded merely as a compensatory program for dis- 
advantaged pupils unfamiliar with the county's lingua franca, instruction in the 
area will probably be limited to transitional programs. 

Legislation and Court Decisions 

During the past few years the strongest impetus for bilingual edu- 
cation has come from the United Slates Congress and state legislatures. In the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1974, for example, Congress authorized federal fund- 
ing through 1978 and supplemented the original act with new features, such as 
bilingual vocational training, adult education programs, and teacher training fcl- 
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lowships. At the same time, an ever-increasing number of states has enacted man- 
datory or permissive legislation for bilingual instruction. 

Bilingual education, however, has not been the exclusive province of 
legislatures. In recent years, the federal courts have also become increasingly active 
in this area. National organizations and local community groups have engaged pub- 
lie interest law firms to bring legal actions related to bilingual education. 

Since the landmark case of Brown vs. the Board of Education (1954), 
judicial decisions relating to school desegregation have involved federal courts in 
interna: school operations to a hitherto unparalleled degree. Those courts have 
greatly expanded the scope of their rulings in this area, with decisions on such 
matters as the ethnic composition of individual schools, "tracking 11 (homogeneous 
pupil grouping), and "magnet schools" (schools attracting highly qualified stu- 
dents). In the Boston school desegregation case, Morgan vs. Hcnnigan (1974), a 
federal court has also reviewed school districting, feeder patterns, pupil transfer 
policies, and the recruitment, selection, and assignment of teachers. Moreover, 
they assumed the right to review district-wide plans for desegregation and to 
choose from the plans submitted by plaintiffs and boards of education. Rulings 
of this kind created precedents upon which the courts drew in cases related to 
bilingual education. 

Laa v. Nichols (1974) is the seminal case in bilingual education. In 
this case, the Supreme Court ruled that San Francisco discriminated against non- 
English-speaking Chinese students, although they received the same education as 
native children, because their classroom experiences were "wholly incomprehen- 
sible and in no way' meaningful." The court offered no remedy, but asked the 
local board of education to "apply its expertise" to "rectify the situation." In a 
Denver case, Kcyes v. School District No. 1 (1974), the courts went further and 
recognized a program devised by the plaintiffs, while a New Mexico case, Serna 
v. Portales Municipal Schools (1974), resulted in a federal court's fashioning its 
own plan. 

In 1972, Aspira, Inc., an association dedicated to helping mainland 
Puerto Ricans, initiated a class action to secure bilingual education for all His- 
panic children in the city's schools whom it might benefit. Eventually the Board 
of Education and the plaintiff reached an agreement, promulgated in a consent 
decree by a district court in August, 1974. In order to implement this decree, the 
school system agreed to: 

1. fashion a comprehensive plan for implementation; 

2. develop tests to identify and classify Spanish-speaking children of 
limited English language ability; 

3. maintain "English as a Second Language" instruction; 

4. reinforce and develop their knowledge of Spanish; 
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offer Spanish-dominant pupils instruction in various subject areas 
(such as science, mathematics, and social studies) in Spanish; 

disseminate "Minimum Educational Standards," explaining the con- 
sent decree and offering specific recommendations for implemen- 
tation; 

undertake an extensive campaign to retrain existing staff, establish 
new bilingual licenses, recruit new teachers, and select them by 
examination; 

designate pilot schools to offer demonstrations, train other schools' 
staffs, and disseminate their experiences during the spring of 1975; 
and, 

expand the program in September, 197,5, to reach all Spanish-dom- 
inant pupils (except those whose parents preferred not to have them 
participate). 

As we have seen, the federal courts may respond to demands for 
bilingual education in a variety of ways. Whatever the future course the federal 
courts may take, the decisions outlined above appear to have established viability 
of the courts as change agents for instituting education in a bilingual setting. 

Problems Unresolved by Research 

Research on bilingualism is voluminous, not only in the realm of 
education, but also in the areas of sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics. However, 
the practical applications of its findings to specific school situations arc limited 
by the diversity of the populations studied and by the difficulties encountered in 
isolating the experimental variables. For example, it will be recalled that Miami's 
Coral Way experiment proved so successful among Cuban emigres in Florida that 
it helped spark the drive for bilingual education among the nation's indigenous 
Spanish-speaking groups. A recent article, however, in the Review of Educational 
Research, the official journal of the prestigious American Education Research As- 
sociation, reveals that this school's pupil* population was atypical. The children's 
group scores on the Otis Intelligence test, for example, were at the 89th percentile 
and the school could recruit trained teachers among the Cuban emigres of rela- 
tively high socioeconomic status. This contrasts markedly with the non-middle 
class situation in which many Chicano and Puerto Rican children find them- 
selves. It is interesting to note that when poorer Spanish-speaking pupils were re- 
cently admitted to the school, academic achievement declined. It is generally 
recognized that socioeconomic conditions and family attitudes substantially affect 
academic achievement. 
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On a larger scale, research findings on bilingual instruction some- 
times appear to be mutually contradictory because the human and social elements 
cannot readily be replicated, and the studies are not fully comparable. For ex- 
ample, a worldwide survey of twenty-six bilingual experiments, reporred to the 
IV 75 annual convention of the American Educational Research Association, dis- 
closed the following: 

1. Ten studies suggested that it is preferable to start with the pupil's 
dominant (native) language, then to proceed to the national language. 

2. Ten suggested rlic reverse, that it is preferable to start with the na- 
tional language, then to reinforce the native language. 

3. Six studies suggested that the two languages be taught simultaneously 

A number of explanations demonstrate the difficulty \\\ reconciling the results of 
the-, e.xpenmem.v l'o begin ws-h. student characteri^ics in bilingual programs are 
;n:i a!-v.f,.s uomparable. u> long-term o>bser\ aliom- oi* the. Coral Way School sug- 
ges: frequently, instructional program.* and auricular programs are dissimilar. 
!";•■.■ context" or 'Muuuonal" vari.il/Ses may differ, r'or example, two ethnolin- 
\]M\^:-: groups may exhibit drastically difierenr s.xio-srruc-unil incentives." Fir 
ria'l;. meaMsiir.g ins: ru-r.enls vary from experiment to experiment, even when the 
r.a.r.c ;o-peci of pupil performance is being measured. I; is evideni ihat no quick 
a;:d simple answers to (eve arch problems in this area wii! be readily forthcoming. 

Some Other Unresolved Problems 

Apart from research findings that preclude reaching firm conclu- 
*inn.». bilingual education remains an area beset with difficulties and unresolved 
problem*. A. few are hi icily outlined below. 

Fund ii!s>, L'mil ihe present time, mo ual education programs 

h.oc been supported b> kderal funds. Tills leads U, .oubly unsatisfactory sit- 
uation. Since federal grams are regarded a.s "soft money," a schooPs bilingual in- 
structional program is often viewed as transitional, and its effect on the conven- 
tional curriculum tends to be minimal. Again, when the federal grant has expired, 
the program may atrophy. 

Implementation. As a nascent endeavor, bilingual education is fraught 
with barriers 10 full implementation. Professor Gonzalez, has pointed up "numer- 
ous issues and problem areas/' such as alternative instructional design, evaluation 
models, adequate training provisions and curriculum materials, as well as related 
psyehoiinguistic and soeiolinguistic nuances yet to be properly researched. 

Materials of Instruction, When bilingual programs were originally es- 
tablished, materials of instruction were scarce. Appreciable progress has been made 
in this vital area, but considerably more teaching aids must be developed before 
all needs arc fully satisfied. 
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Staff Needs. Perhaps the most serious obstacle to successful imple- 
mentation of bilingual programs is an acute staff shortage. Administrators who 
seek teachers and supervisors with the requisite pedagogical know-how, linguistic 
knowledge, and sensitivity to their pupils* cultures usually experience considerable 
difficulty. Recruitment of bilingual personnel in New York, where the majority 
of non-English-speaking children speak Spanish, has naturally focused on persons 
of Hispanic origin, especially Puerto Ricans. The pool of available Puerto Rican 
adults is relatively small, since most Puerto Rican New Yorkers arc on the young 
side. In November, 1974, in fact, Columbia University's Bureau of Applied Social 
Research revealed that the average mainland born individual of Puerto Rican 
origin was nine years old. 5 "This does not mean that only Puerto Rican teachers 
can educate Puerto Rican students/' declares Her nan LaFontaine. Executive Ad- 
ministrator of the Hoard of Education's Office of Bilingual Education. "However, 
teachers who are not bieultural by birth should make themselves bicultural by ex- 
perience." Mr. LaFontaine has also warned that the success of bilingual educa- 
tion depends largely on a professional staff that enjoys a high level of linguistic 
and teaching skills as well as personal values. 

Pupil Accounting. Methods used to identify non-English-speaking 
children do not always fulfill the purposes for which they wcje designed. This is 
partly due to the absence of uniform methods of counting and classifying pupils. 
Differing criteria for identifying non-English-speaking pupils and for establishing 
categories to designate varying degrees of ability in English or in foreign languages 
also pose formidable obstacles for the researcher who seeks to gather and inter- 
pret data on pupils' current language status. 

Parental Attitudes. The parents of pupils already receiving bilingual 
instruction in New York generally appear to accept the respective programs in 
which their children are enrolled. The Puerto Rican community (whose children 
comprise the overwhelming majority ot the Hispanic enrollment in the city's 
schools) offers "wide support and desire for the establishment of bilingual pro- 
grams," according to He man LaFontaine. 15 One reason for the Puerto Ricans' 
enthusiasm for bilingualism is the fact that for many, their language and culture 



'To compensate for its staff shortage, [he New York City Board of Education has provided 
crash courses, after school and during the summer months, for personnel interested in learn* 
ing Spanish. An intensive recruitment campaign has also been carried on in Puerto Rico. In 
addition, three institutions of higher learning — Fordham. Lehman College, and New York 
University — have instituted training courses for bilingual teachers. Also, a Uilingual Counselor 
Consortium, consisting of the City Unirersity of New York, the Catholic University of Puerto 
Rico, the Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, and the University of Puerto Rico, was 
organized by Dr. Amelia Ashe. Associate Professor at Richmond College, and directed by her 
before she became a member of the New York City Board of Education. 
*In I966» an exploration of community opinion organized by Joshua Fishman showed that 
72 percent of the Puerto Ricans surveyed in New York City considered the preservation of 
their ethnic mother tongue a matter of "high necessity." Only 57 percent of the Spanish-speak- 
ing respondents in San Antonio offered the same opinion. Joshua Fishman el a/., Language 
Loyalty in the United States (Mouton and Co.. 1966), p. 194. 
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have become symbols of Puerto Rican group identity. "It is not enough simply 
to say that (Puerto Ricans] should be given the opportunity to share in the posi- 
tive benefits of American life," Mr. LaFontainc declared recently. He pointed out 
that this sharing should not be accomplished at the sacrifice of those traits which 
make Puerto Ricans uniquely what they are. 

The most emphatic backing^of bilingualism has been manifested by 
newly arrived Puerto Rican migrants, as the junior high school bilingual science 
experiment described above indicated. On the other hand, some resistance to the 
court order h;is been encountered among certain groups of Hispanic parents, such 
as natives nf Cuba am! South America. Parents in Community School District 30, 
which embraces parts of Long Island City. Jackson Heights, Klmhurst, and Co- 
rmu, instituted a lawsuit, after the Aspira Consent Decree was promulgated, to 
place enrollment in bilingual program.s on a voluntary basis, that is, to leave the 
decision in the parents* hands Their action was successful. As a result, pupils 
eligible tor the program may be excluded if their parents initiate requests to 
achieve this purpose. 

The attitude of those who wish to vacate the consent decree is to 
reject "umbilical ism/* as they term an excessive attachment to their native lands. 
Apparently they question the value of retaining ties with the old country with "one 
tool here and one toot home/ 1 Instead they opt for total immersion in American 
society, believing that their children will be more rapidly assimilated if school 
courses are taught in English. Accordingly, .school administrators may be caught 
in cross! ire between parents who want their children to remain in bilingual pro- 
grams for many years and those who prefer "crash" programs for mastering Eng- 
lish. The prevailing opinion, ho vever, is clearly in support of bilingualism. 

Dtscgregatior Sin;e Brown v. Hoard of Education (1954), the case 
that launched American scVu\ ayslems on the road toward desegregation, unusual 
efforts have been made to promote pupil integration. A program of bilingual in- 
struction, however, tends to isolate the target population into separate classes, 
thereby raising the spectre of ethnic segregation. 

Present Status of Bilingual Education in New York 

"Nothing In this world is as powerful as an idea whose time has 
come." Seme regard &w Victor Hugo maxim as currently relevant to the status 
of bilingual education in New York City. The Aspira decree, for example, has 
conferred upon any non-English-speaking child of Hispanic origin in a public 
school an opportunity to be taught in a language he can understand — ay a mat- 
ter of right. Immense efforts are now under way within the school system to im- 
plement that decree. What is more, its benefits will not be confined to Spanish- 
speaking pupils: they will also be extended to pupils of limited English ability 
who speak Chinese. French, Greek. Italian, and other languages. 7 

Language loyalists have been encouraged by these developments, 
which recognise the legitimacy of bilingual/bicultural education and expand its 
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scope, I hey pnmt out. however, the transitional character of thr present program, 
which imp;:. -, that 1 1 meiel\ n s^ppim'sun ■ Uv.\a:ds masterim- Lnghsh i.ithei 
than a me.m* <•! picker v me md lemlou im- the natiw LmM.-age and uihure. 
I his lUvjt not mean that programs conducted in hthiii^ual settings in the city's 
schools need he iWhiMu-l) ttariMlional in nature. As we ha\e seen, several schools 
have already in- induced elements of euliuial pluralism at the tune they estab- 
lished bilingual uistmction. Othvis are ai hbcit;. to follow their example. Except 
tor ccniralh controlled groups, like the high schools, the decisions In these mai- 
lers will be made locally, thai is. by individual schools and districts. 

Quo Vadis? 

What will he the I'uttne shape of bilingual education.' Obviously 
that future v.ill be considerably affected b\ the lesuits Lit' bilingual programs cur- 
rently in ofvraiii'ti. io achieve then objectives, ..Jministrators must overcome 
problem ■» m rccr::«:mg and training staff, develop. ag c::rnc.jjj and m .teriais ef 
instruction, and est ah! whine appropriate stamiaids lor bi'mguai pup;!;:. The most 
important determinant, of couise, will be pupil achievement in learning English 
and maintaining the mother tongue as well as grasping the subject matter taught 
in the native languages. 

Equally important to the future of bilingual education will be the 
influence of social and political forces that lie beyond the schools. They include • 
the extent of federal funding for bilingual education as well as programmatic 
guidelines tor fundable projects; future migration and immigration patterns; po- 
litical movements, such as the drive for independence in Puerto Rico;, the atti- 
tudes of ethno-language groups towards acculturation and assimilation in the 
dominant culture; future court decisions and legislation; pressures exerted bv com- 
munity and parent groups; and future research and development in the fields of 
sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics. 

The futuic of bilingual education in this country will depend, in 
some measure, on the ebb and flow of. the political and social forces noted above. 
Needless to say. these forces will operate most strongly where there are concen- 
trations of people from different ethnic backgrounds who value their unique cul- 
tural identities and demand the preservation (or restoration) of their languages. 
Bilingual and bicultural education is likely to flourish in its most developed form 
in the nations largest metropolitan centers, New York City chief among them, 
because of their rich ethnic diversity. 



f The federal government may supplement programs instituted by the Board of Education. 
Last summer, for example. Stephen R. Aiello. a member of the Hoard of Education, an- 
nounced a federal cc limit mem of $700,000 for an Italian bilingual program involving 220 
high school students over a five-year period. 
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